


The National City Bank. 


R. F. A. VANDERLIP retired from 
the Presidency of this Bank on the 
3rd of last month, after an incum- 
bency of ten years, and an adminis- 
tration which will always be distin- 

guished in the annals of the Bank. The period 
has been a notable one in the history of the 
country and for American banking, including 
as it has the great war, with its extraordinary 
demands upon the industries and credit re- 
sources of the country, the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve system and the inaugura- 
tion of American branch banking abroad. Un- 
der his enterprising and public-spirited leader- 
ship the Bank during these great years has 
sought to play a part worthy of its position in 
the business community and of its own his- 
tory. 

Mr. Vanderlip was eleventh in line of Presi- 
dents, a line which had its beginning with the 
election, June 16, 1812, of Colonel Samuel Os- 
good, who had been a distinguished revolu- 
tionary soldier under General George Wash- 
ington and served under President Washing- 
ton as the first Postmaster-General of the 
United States. The “City Bank of New York” 
was organized under a state charter by Colonel 
Osgood and associates to succeed to the busi- 
ness of the New York branch of the first Bank 
of the United States, when the latter institu- 
tion was forced into liquidation by the failure 
of Congress to renew its charter in 1811. The 
“City Bank of New York” did business under 
a state charter until the National Banking sys- 
tem was organized, when in order to cooperate 
fully with the Government at Washington it 
joined the national system, as the National 
City Bank of New York. 


The Presidents of the institution from the 
first to the present incumbent have been as 
follows: 





Samuel Osgood 
William Few 
Peter Stagg 
Thomas L. Smith 
Isaac Wright 
Thomas Bloodgood 
Gorham A, Worth 
Moses Tayior 
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Percy R. Pyne 
James Stillman 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
James A. Stillman 


Most of the men were leaders in the busi- 
ness life of New York, independent of their 
position as bankers. Moses Taylor, whose 
term covered almost the span of a generation, 
including the trying period of the Civil War. 
was one of the great figures of his time. The 
Bank has grown with the growth of the coun- 
try and has consistently endeavored by every 
means in its power to promote the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the country. There 
will be no change in this purpose or in the poli- 
cies for which the Bank is known. 


1882-1891 


Peace Treaty Signed. 





The Treaty is signed. The terms were hard 
for Germany to accept, for the outcome is very 
different from that expected when the Kaiser’s 
armies set out through Belgium for Paris. It 
was inevitable that the terms would be hard. 
Germany had no reason to expect that the 
Allies, having won a decisive victory, would 
make peace upon any other basis than that 
Germany was responsible for the war. No 
government in the Allied countries could have 
remained in power if it had not stood for 
severe terms. If they prove to be too severe 
for Germany to meet, and for the best inter- 
ests of the Allied countries themselves, as 
many people dispassionately believe, they can 
and doubtless will, be modified. It will be wise 
policy for the people of Germany to accept the 
situation in sincerity, recognizing that their 
task is to reinstate themselves in the good 
opinion of the world. If they do this, as the 
have the ability to do, they will come wisn? 
into the position in the family of nations which 
by reason of numbers, natural genius and 
ability to contribute to the common welfare 
they are entitled to hold. 

The great need of Europe is to get to 
work. We can agree with the German So- 
cialist organ, “Vorwarts,” in its exclamation, 
“Work is what Preserves the world; three 
cheers for work.” Unfortunately this enthusi- 
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asm for work does not animate the entire 
population. The orderly habits of the people 
have been broken up; the overthrow of gov- 
ernments, the interruption of industry, the 
scarcity of necessaries, the rise of prices, the 
disregard of life and property rights incidental 
to war, have been favorable to revolutionary 
agitation. The situation in Europe is full of 
difficulties and made infinitely worse by the 
attempts to overthrow the existing order of 
society. Everywhere there is suffering for the 
necessaries of life and it is of the first impor- 
tance that production shall be resumed under 
the most capable leadership and most effective 
organization that can be had. 

Now that the blockades are at an end and 
that individual enterprise is free to begin the 
work of reconstruction, it is probable that the 
worst is over and that order will gradually 
emerge from chaos. 

The United States has the resources and in- 
dustrial organization to play a great and use- 
ful part in restoring Europe to normal con- 
ditions, and the opportunity is one which 
should stimulate the keenest interest and high- 
est constructive abilities of our people. 


The Money Market. 


The money market was disturbed during the 
past month by the payment of the second install- 
ment of income and excess profits taxes, which 
was due on the 16th, and by the usual prepara- 
tions for dividend and interest payments in the 
middle of the year. The Treasury receipts for 
these taxes in June to the 26th were $961,- 
225,590. 

The shifting of funds, including withdrawals 
of Treasury deposits, put the associated New 
York banks slightly below their legal reserves on 
the 14th, and sent call loans as high as 15 per 
cent. This flurry in call money has been given 
exaggerated importance, some persons referring 
to it as evidence that the New York money mar- 
ket was too unstable for an international fianan- 
cial center, No change occurred in the discount 
rates at the Federal Reserve banks and but slight 
changes in commercial rates at the member 
banks. Quotations for call money on the 
stock exchange are subject to fluctuations 
in the amount of money offered there from 
day to day. Millions are loaned there by 
individuals and corporations, as suits their 
convenience, much of it coming from other 
cities, including Canadian cities. It is loaned 
temporarily and borrowers understand this. 
When a demand arises for money all over 
the country, as there was in this instance 
for the tax-paying purposes, it is natural 
that these funds should be drawn upon, and 
that rates should be affected. The call 
money market is. one for which nobody 
feels much responsibility. That is one of the 
conditions of the market. Borrowers trust 





themselves to the convenience of lenders, for 
the sake of getting money cheap most of the 
time, but occasionally it is not cheap. The 
New York banks are not under obligations to 
suddenly supply funds to take the place of all 
outside money that may be withdrawn. 


Prevailing Inflation. 


The general conditions of the money market 
have been known to everybody. There has been 
and now exists a great expansion of bank credit 
in this country. The banks were obliged to con- 
sent to it, as an unavoidable incident to financing 
the government during the war. Prices, wages 
and all the costs of doing business are so inflated 
now that it is difficult to reduce the volume of 
outstanding bank credit, although it ought to be 
reduced. Imperative demands for more credit 
are in sight. An enormous crop is to be financed 
and our export trade must be financed if it is to 
goon. A heavy fall trade is in prospect and the 
price level is rising. The banks are under obli- 
gations to the public to keep the further expan- 
sion of credit in check. The public has had notice 
of this from the Federal Reserve Board, the high- 
est banking authority in the country, and should 
adapt its dealings and operations to this policy. 
The necessary, regular, trade of the country has 
been cared for, and will be amply cared for, but 
it is no time to increase the use of credit for other 
purposes. If bankers generally throughout the 
country cooperate with the Federal Reserve 
Board in this matter it will be for the general 
good. 

Treasury Operations. 


The disbursements of the Treasury are show- 
ing a welcome decline probably not reaching 
$800,000,000 for the month of June. The cash 
balance on hand on the 23rd of June was $1,435,- 
816,931, which will be considerably reduced by 
the redemption of Treasury certificates on July 
lst. Total receipts upon the Victory notes to 
the 23rd were $3,465,552,646, leaving a lit- 
tle over $1,000,000,000 to come. Current dis- 
bursements will be met mainly by issues of Treas- 
ury certificates, of which two offerings are now 
open, maturing September 15th and December 
15th. These are of the form receivable for taxes, 
and it will be observed that the maturities fall 
on the dates of payment for the third and fourth 
installments of income and excess profits taxes. 
Congress is showing a commendable effort to re- 
duce appropriations, and with the rapid demobi- 
lization of the army it may be hoped that by the 


‘end of the year expenditures may be down to 


the point where they are covered by current 
receipts. 


The Foreign Exchanges. 





Exports for the month of May aggregated 
$606,382,799, a falling off of $108,130,629 from 
the figures of April, while imports were $328,- 























937,140, the highest for one month ever re- 
corded. The balance in favor of the United 
States was $277,445,659, against $441,556,486 
in April. For five months this calendar year 
the balance is $1,815,804,014. 

The decline of exports as shown in May is 
not surprising, in view of the extraordinary 
conditions that have existed. The wonder has 
been how the great balances created from 
month to month were being settled. 

It must be considered that many residents of 
foreign countries have accumulated bank bal- 
ances in New York during the war, and these 
are now being drawn upon for purchases here. 
The Scandinavian countries and Holland have 
done this on a large scale, and are now buying 
goods here for sale in Germany and eastern 
Europe. 

One of the growing factors in this exchange 
situation, of which little has been said hereto- 
fore, is the return of foreign-born laborers 
who have been living in the United States, to 
Europe with their savings, and the investment 
of savings by foreign-born residents in the 
government obligations of their native coun- 
tries. A large amount of savings belonging to 
Italians in America has been sent back for in- 
vestment in Italian bonds. In the first place 
the 5 per cent bonds of the Italian Government 
have been obtainable at a considerable dis- 
count in Italian markets, and their American 
dollars are convertible at a premium of about 
40 per cent altogether making the investment 
very attractive. 


Returning Aliens. 


The return movement of immigrants is as- 
suming large proportions, and is held in check 
only by want of steamer accommodations. Five 
thousand persons sailed from New York for 
Italy upon three steamers on one day of last 
week. In the month of May the total departures 
was 26,812, and in June they have been averaging 
1,000 per day. 

By the provisions of a law passed last year 
no alien or citizen is allowed to leave the coun- 
try without permission from the State Depart- 
ment, and they must pay their income taxes 
if they owe any. Over $1,000,000 of these taxes 
have been collected as a result of the enforce- 
ment of the law. Director Stewart of the In- 
vestigation and Inspection Services of the De- 
partment of Labor states that the number of 
aliens planning to leave the United States for 
their own country as soon as conditions will 
permit, number approximately 1,300,000, and 
that they will carry with them an average of 
$3.000 cash, which would give a grand total 
of nearly $4,000,000,000 to be carried out of the 
United States by departing aliens during the 
coming year. This is probably an over-esti- 
mate of the average amount, if not of the num- 
ber, but it indicates that the movement is at 
least of large consequence in the exchanges. 


* 
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The statements made by Director Stewart 
are based upon investigations made up to June 
Ist, in the sections wheré large foreign ele- 
ments are found, notably the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania, the steel district of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, the manufacturing district of 
New England and the great cities, notably 
New York and Chicago. He estimates that 
35% of the Russians are seeking to return to 
their country, 34% of the Slovaks, 28% of the 
Austro-Hungarians, 22% of the Croatians, 15% 
of the Poles and 11% of the Italians and 
Greeks. These aliens seeking to return to their 
native country are actuated in part by a desire 
to find and aid lost friends and relatives, also 
in the belief that they will find land cheaper 
than formerly, and that they will also find em- 
ployment in reestablishing industries. 


Gold Embargo Lifted. 


During the month the embargo upon exports 
of gold has been lifted. Permits for exportation 
are still required, but they are given practically 
without restriction, and the effect is seen in the 
rapid approximation of the dollar to the mint 
parity in the countries where it has been at a 
discount. Transportation charges are still higher 
than in normal times and affect exchange 
charges. The service of the gold standard, with 
a free flow of the metal between all markets, is 
shown by this speedy disappearance of the wide 
fluctuations which have marked the war period. 


Permits for exportations have been granted 
aggregating over $200,000,000, but only about 
$70,000,000 has been actually shipped, as the 
simple fact that gold for shipment was available 
caused such a readjustment of exchange rates 
that shipments were unnecessary. The principal 
movements have been to Argentina, Spain and 
Japan. 

The trade situation is such that there is much 
more probability of our having gold imports 
than that exports will reach important propor- 
tions. Several shipments have come from Canada 
during the month, and there has been serious 
talk that the British Government would allow 
the mine-owners of South Africa to dispose of 
their product as they please, in which event they 
would be very likely to use it for buying sterling 
exchange in New York instead of sending the 
metal direct to London. 

Exchange on India has been difficult to obtain 
since the cessation of sales of silver by the United 
States Government to the Indian Government. 
The rupee has been quoted at about 42 cents 
with few transactions. Private importations of 
both gold and silver into India are still pro- 
hibited. 

Credits for Europe. 

Conferences are being held by bankers in this 
and other cities looking to the formation of an 
organization for supplying the needs of Europe. 
In general the plan contemplates the organization 





of the several branches of industry in this country 
to supply the goods, credit to be provided by the 
sale of debentures or some similar form of 
security, on the public market, based upon col- 
lateral received from the purchasers, probably in 
the form of foreign government securities. 


General Business Conditions. 


Trade and industry have continued increas- 
ingly active during the past month, and con- 
fidence in the maintenance of this activity and 
in the stability of current prices throughout 
this year has been generally strengthened. 
The volume of payments as shown by the 
reports of the Federal reserve system has 
exceeded all records. The prominent factor in 
the situation is the great retail distribution 
of goods of common consumption, but along 
with this must be considered the export move- 
ment which is the mainstay of the price situ- 
ation. With the present outlook for crops 
there would certainly be lower prices for all 
foodstuffs but for the great foreign demand. 
The double assurance of record crops and 
high prices has created an abounding pros- 
perity throughout the agricultural sections, 
which reacts upon all industry. Along with 
the favorable crop conditions there is a feeling 
of relief and relaxation from the anxieties and 
restraints of war-time. The war is won, the 





boys are arriving home, the last loan “drive” 
is over, prices of products are high, land 


values are rising, and a feeling of elation and 
confidence prevails. As a result the demand 
for dry goods, clothing, shoes, house furnish- 
ings, jewelry, silverware, musical instruments; 
automobiles and like commodities is such as 
to keep dealers busy replenishing stocks and 
more concerned about deliveries than prices. 

This applies to goods for personal and 
household consumption rather than to con- 
struction materials, but there is a good demand 
for lumber, hardware and other building ma- 
terials. The compilation of building statistics 
by the Financial Chronicle shows that in 167 
cities in the month of May permits issued aggre- 
gated $107,000,000, against $50,000,000 in May 
last year. 

Clothing and Shoes. 


In the case of textile goods the situation is 
affected not only by a strong demand for 
goods at home and a considerable foreign 
demand, but by a curtailment of productive 
capacity—resulting from shorter hours of oper- 
ation. The claim that as much product can 
be turned out in eight hours as in nine or ten 
does not hold good when machinery does the 
work and limits the pace. The loss cannot 
be made good without additional equipment, 
and this is true in England and other countries 
as well as here. The builders of textile ma- 
chinery are full of orders, but allowing for 
the replacements which must be made in 


. 


Europe and for natural expansion of demand, 
it will be several years before the loss is fully 
made up. The world is short of cloth-making 
capacity at a time when its needs are very 
great. 

The shoe industry is in much the same situ- 
ation. The labor costs have nearly doubled, 
and as this country imports hides from all 
quarters of the globe the supply and cost have 
been affected by all of war’s disorders. More- 
over, there is an accumulated demand for 
leather for all its uses, not alone shoes, but 
belting, harness, automobiles, traveling bags, 
etc., and the export demand is heavy. The 
Government report upon markets, dated May 
31, reported packer hides at 38 cents per 
pound for cows and 41 cents for steers, rep- 
resenting an increase of 14 cents and 11 cents 
respectively over the average in April. Calf 
stock selling last fall at 65 or 70 cents is now 
selling at $1.15 to $1.25 and still rising. 


Lumber and Steel. 


Weare in receipt of a letter from Mr. Charles 
S. Keith, President of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, headquarters at 
Kansas City, under date of June 20th, in which 
he quotes the following extract from our June 
Bulletin: 


“Such raw materials as cotton, lumber, copper, 
steel and iron can be produced in this country far 
in excess of any home demand that is in prospect 
for the next year, and that is true of such equipment 
and machinery as Europe may want.” 


Mr. Keith comments upon this statement as 
follows: 


“T have been asked to advise you what the lumber 
conditions are. The supply of lumber in the United 
States is less than one-half of normal. Production 
decreased during the war because the industry was 
not an essential one. The drafts made on our labor 
supply for the Army and war industries, together 
with restrictions placed on building, caused serious 
curtailment of production of existing operations. 
Last year and this year, 26 per cent. of the produc- 
tion of the South will cease operation because of 
depletion of raw material, with no corresponding 
increase in development from any other source to 
offset these cessations. Consumption of lumber in 
the United States has been in excess of production 
since January 1, 1919, and there is no probability of 
increase in production during the next year which 
will offset the depletion of production in the South 
and other sections of the United States. 

“In addition to the above, a very peculiar condi- 
tion exists. The present Revenue Laws have a 
tendency to curtail production rather than increase 
it, for the reason that night running of the saw mill 
business to increase production, decreases the in- 
vested capital per thousand feet of annual produc- 
tion. A curtailment of production increases the 
invested capital per thousand feet of annual produc- 
tion. Increased production decreases the exemption 
under the War Excess Profits Tax, while curtailed 
production increases the exemption, with the result- 
ant effect on the tax. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that prices have been 
stimulated by reason of extraordinary demand, the 
tendency is to refrain from increasing production 
for the reasons aforesaid.” 








This is an interesting statement, for two 
reasons. In the first place it shows how the 
exhaustion of the natural wealth of the coun- 
try is contributing to the rising cost of living, 
thus necessitating greater efforts and efficiency 
in production to even hold living conditions 
from getting harder; and, second, it reveals 
another of the results of high taxation in dis- 
couraging production. 


The iron and steel market is a little more 
active, buyers for current consumption sup- 
plying their wants freely, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged. There is a good demand 
in certain lines, as for oil-field equipment, 
automobiles, agricultural implements, wire and 
ships. Operations upon structural steel are 
still much below capacity, and the railroad de- 
mand is very light. In general the demand 
which represents investment construction is 
light. The outlook for American products, 


particularly pig iron, in foreign markets is 
very good, as British costs are very high. 


One good symptom of reviving industry is 
an increasing demand for coal. The large pro- 
ducers are counting upon all the business the 
railroads can handle for them during the re- 
mainder of this year. They are shipping con- 
siderable amounts to South America and 
Mediterranean ports, and expect to retain this 
foreign business. 


Agricultural Conditions. 


The wheat harvest is now well advanced 
over the winter-sown territory, and enough 
threshing has been done to confirm the 
accepted estimates of the yield. The Govern- 
ment’s June estimate was 892,822,000 bushels 
of winter wheat and 343,181,000 bushels of 
spring wheat, a total of 1,236,003,000. The 
spring-sown crop in Montana and North 
Dakota is suffering from drought, but there is 
a likelihood that the shortage there will be 
made up in other states. The Kansas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the latest estimate for 
that state places it at about 220,000,000 bushels, 
which raises the Washington estimate by 
nearly 28,000,000 bushels. 


The total wheat yield last year was 
917,000,000 bushels, from which, with a very 
small carry-over, 296,000,000 bushels in grain 
and flour were exported to May 31. It should 
be practicable therefore to export 600,000,000 
bushels in the coming year. Mr. Hoover has 
estimated that Europe will require to import 
from 700,000,000 to 850,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and.rye. Including Canada, Argentina 
and about 200,000,000 bushels accumulated in 
Australia, it looks as though supplies would be 
ample, and that there might be a considerable 
carry-over in this country next year. British 
authorities are counting on lower prices by 
October. 


A Question of Ships. 


The question of shipping capacity was of 
dominating importance last year, the scarcity 
being such that ships were kept moving the 
North American supplies in preference to 
making trips to either Argentina or Australia. 
This year more ships are available, and as the 
British government already owns the Aus- 
tralian stores it probably will move them, and 
also take the Argentina crop, for trade reasons. 


Apparently there is grain enough to make 
real competition, and the'grain trade leans to 
the opinion that if the market was an open 
one the American crop would be bought below 
the Government’s guaranty. Europe will have 
its own crops coming on soon, which will 
supply about three-fifths of its requirements, 
and thus be able to hold off on purchases until 
the latter part of the year. The Grain Cor- 
poration, representing the Government, will 
stand in the breach and take the crop at the 
guaranteed price of $2.26 per bushel to the 
farmer, and to avoid congestion at the ter- 
minals will allow premiums for deliveries after 
the month of July. An adjustment of prices 
will also be made to draw a due proportion of 
the grain through the Gulf ports. Imports and 
exports of wheat will be wholly in the hands 
of the Wheat Director. 


The steady movement of hog products to 
Europe has kept the market for such products 
and for live hogs and corn near the top notch 
throughout recent months. Hogs have gone above 
$21 per hundred weight in Chicago, and closed 
the month at about that price. The price of corn 
is governed at present by that of hogs, and is 
around $1,80 per bushel in Chicago. 


Corn, Cotton and Wool. 


The corn crop is a little smaller in acreage 
than that of last year, but although unfavor- 
ably affected in spots by an excess of rain, 
on the whole promises well. The acreage of 
oats is also less than last year, but the total 
yield promises to be better than the average, 
and this is true of the other grains. The hay 
crop is one of the largest ever made. The 
fruit and vegetable crops are promising well. 
All in all the outlook is above the average for 
food production. 

The acreage in cotton is estimated by the 
Financial Chronicle as 7.45 per cent below that 
of last year, and owing to an excess of rainfall 
the condition at this time is below the average, 
indicating, unless weather conditions improve, 
a crop perhaps not exceeding 12,000,000 bales. . 
On the strength of this situation cotton has 
sold during the past week above 34 cents per 
pound for the nearby deliveries, the highest 
figures since the Civil War, another unfavor- 
able circumstance affecting the world’s supply 
of clothing. The month closed with December 
delivery at about 33.25. 
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Wool is also ranging at high figures. The 
Government has discontinued the auctions of its 
stocks, after disposing of about one-half its hold- 
ings. It retires now until the domestic crop is 
marketed, which is rapidly going on, at prices 
ranging from 45 cents for low grades up to 60 for 
high Montana quality. 


Land Speculation. 


Farm lands in the middle west have had a great 
spurt of activity this spring, and made a general 
advance, for farms in a high state of cultivation, 
of $25 to $100 per acre. The movement is largely 
speculative, but has a basis in the high returns 
that have been realized from the crops at war 
prices. The farmers have made money and the 
natural investment for them is in more land. The 
movement is stimulated by town speculators who 
buy for the purpose of selling again and make a 
market by selling to each other. The unfortun- 
ate feature of the movement is that a great body 
of indebtedness is being created, and if farm 
products should decline, as they must in some 
degree at least, this indebtedness is likely to be 
burdensome. There will be no better time for 
farmers to pay their debts than while they are 
receiving present prices. 


Labor Conditions. 


Unemployment is disappearing, even at the 
points where much has existed. Taking the 
country over, the labor situation is approach- 
ing that of scarcity. The smaller cities which 
did not have war industries are generally short, 
and the movement of returning aliens to 
Europe is taking tens of thousands from the 
industrial districts. Food supplies according to 
the statistics of the Bureau of Labor are as 
high as at any time last year, and this is true 
of household necessaries generally. The pres- 
sure for higher wages continues and there is a 
constant revision of wage scales upwards, all 
of which are promptly reflected in living costs. 
There is great unevenness in the wage ad- 
vances that have been granted, which shows 
that this scramble for higher wages and prices 
on the whole is productive of injustice rather 
than of social amelioration. Thousands of de- 
serving people are not in position to obtain an 
increase of income sufficient to meet the in- 
creased expenditures which the movement has 
imposed upon them. 

It is clearly true that in such commodities as 
clothing, shoes, and other necessaries, the ad- 
vances gained by one group of wage earners 
enter into the living expenses of all the other 
groups. 

The advances which are made, although 
justified by present conditions, tend to estab- 
lish present conditions and to make more dif- 
ficult the readjustment in the other direction 
which will have to come before the situation 
is finally stabilized. 


Uncertain Elements. 


On the face of the situation conditions in 
this country appear to be stabilized and fairly 
in balance for continued prosperity, but there 
are important elements about which there is 
great uncertainty, and some features which 
plainly are temporary. Our export trade is in 
enormous volume, but in a most abnormal 
state. Judged by the needs of other countries 
for our products, it should continue heavy 
for at least another year, but it cannot con- 
tinue unless unusual measures are adopted to 
aid foreign purchasers in making settlements. 
If this outgoing flow of products should be 
materially checked there would be accumula- 
tions in the home markets which would affect 
both prices and employment. 

As already stated the whole industrial situa- 
tion is largely supported at present by agri- 
cultural prosperity, and the latter is supported 
by the foreign demand. How quickly this may 
change has been shown by the fall in dressed 
beef and beef cattle which has occurred since 
the first of April, as the result of the falling 
off of exports and sales to the armies. It 
might be supposed that the demobilized sol- 
diers would eat as much beef as private citi- 
zens as they did in the army, but apparently 
they do not, and the foreign private demand 
is chiefly for pork products. Throughout last 
year the United States Government bought 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds of 
dressed beef monthly. Since April 1 there has 
occurred one of the most sharp and severe 
declines in beef cattle ever known in the trade, 
amounting to 2 to 4 cents per pound, in- 
flicting heavy losses upon farmers who had 
prepared cattle for market upon high-priced 
corn. Mr. Everett C. Brown, President of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, is quoted as 
saying that for the 250,000 head of cattle esti- 
mated as arriving at the Chicago yards in the 
month of June the farmers will receive 
$10,000,000 less than on the basis of March 
prices. He says that wholesale prices of beef 
have declined correspondingly, but that retail 
prices have not, and that domestic consumption 
therefore does not increase as it should to take 
up the surplus. 


Position of the Farmer. 


This illustrates how quickly and inevitably 
agricultural products respond to the condi- 
tions of supply and demand, and also how 4 
decline in the prices of farm products will 
affect the purchasing ability of the farming dis- 
tricts in the general markets. The theory that 
everybody else can fix his own pay and the 
farmer have to pay it will prove a fallacy. 
The farmer cannot pay out any more than his 
income, and one-third of the population of this 
country live either on farms or in rural] com- 
munities directly dependent upon agriculture. 
If when farm products generally come down 








the attempt is made to keep all other prices 
up, the effect inevitably will be a decline of 
distribution with resulting unemployment. 
Domestic trade as well as foreign trade con- 
sists of an exchange of commodities and ser- 
vices, and trade is bound in the long run to 
reach an equilibrium. The recent report of 
the International Harvester Company shows 
that its wage scale is now double what it was 
before the war. The farmer is paying this 
scale when he buys implements, and he is pay- 
ing similar wages for railway transportation, 
clothes, shoes, and generally for what he buys. 
These wages are justified while the farmer re- 
ceives present prices for his products, but, it 
does not require the gift of prophecy to fore- 
tell that if his receipts are cut in two his pur- 
chases will be correspondingly reduced. In 
other words his purchases will give employ- 
ment to just one-half the present number of 
wage-earners, if present wages and prices are 
maintained. The only fair and rational ad- 
justment will be by having a general revision 
of costs to correspond with the reduction in 
farm products as the latter occurs. There can 
be no injustice in the economic world without 
retribution. 
Railroad Situation. 


Another unsatisfactory feature of the situation 
is the position of the railroads and public utili- 
ties. This country has never enjoyed a general 
state of prosperity, if the feverish and fictitious 
war prosperity is excepted, in which railway ex- 
penditures were not a large factor. At this time, 
however, the railroads are in no position to make 
any expenditures beyond what are absolutely 
necessary to keep them in operation. The Direc- 
tor of Railroads asked Congress for $1,200,000,- 
000, with which to clean up the Government’s 
obligations on account of the railroads, and Con- 
gress is giving him $750,000,000 with the promise 
to consider providing more later, In his state- 
ment to the House Committee on Appropriations 
upon this matter the Director said: 

“Our definite policy is that we are not going to 
make any capital expenditures for the year 1919 for 
these companies unless they finance them them- 
selves, or unless they are of such an urgent charac- 
ter that we must go ahead with them in advance of 
arranging the financing. But the important point 
is that we are asking only for $253,435,760 on ac- 
count of capital expenditures for 1919, although it is 
estimated that those capital expenditures will be 
$653,227,682 and generally speaking, either the cor- 
porations will have to finance the difference or the 
improvements will not be made, unless there is some 
extreme urgency that calls for their being made.” 

The $253,435,760 referred to is chiefly for 
equipment already ordered and delivered. 

This shows what may be expected from the 
Government in the way of railroad improvements, 
nor can it be expected that the railroad companies 
will launch out upon capital improvements until 
they know what plan of permanent reorganiza- 
tion is to be adopted by Congress. 


These are unsettled but important matters 
which must be settled before it can be said that 
the business of the country is on a sound and 
permanent basis. 


High Cost of Living. 


Apropos of the high cost of living in the 
cities, now at or still near the top notch, no- 
tice should be taken of the discontinuance of 
an interesting experiment in company stores 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
which was brought to a close about the first 
of this year. There was a time when it was 
common practice for industrial corporations, 
particularly in rural communities, to operate 
company stores as a source of profit, but the 
Interborough, which operates the principal 
street railways of this city, did not establish 
its grocery stores for that purpose. Having 
regard for the rising cost of food supplies the 
management considered that it would be doing 
a helpful thing to undertake to distribute the 
common articles kept in a grocery store to its 
employes at wholesale cost. It inaugurated 
the policy several years ago, locating these stores 
as conveniently as possible upon its lines, to serve 
the employes. Passes upon the lines were granted 
to the wives of employes, to enable them to visit 
the stores without cost. There was no de- 
livery service and sales were for cash only, 
but at wholesale cost. The company paid 
the rent and upkeep of the stores and salaries 
of clerks, etc., and supplied the required capi- 
tal without charge, so that goods could be 
sold strictly at wholesale cost without figur- 
ing overhead expenses. The stores were 
clean, well-lighted and well-equipped, and 
manned by an efficient staff of clerks. It was 
calculated that the savings afforded to patrons 
were approximately thirty per cent, and to 
guard against outsiders taking advantage of 
the bargains a card system of identification 
was put into effect for employes and their 
families. 

At first the patronage of the stores was 
large and the experiment seemed to be a suc- 
cess, but gradually interest diminished and 
sales declined. The company was willing to 
bear the overhead cost involved in the invest- 
ments, rent, etc., provided the sales were large 
enough to signify important benefits to the em- 
ployes, but finally it was concluded that this 
was no longer the case. The stocks accord- 
ingly were sold out and the business closed up. 

The experiment seems to show that the 
small grocery stores scattered throughout the 
city serve the consuming population to its sat- 
isfaction better than any system of central 
markets can do. The small store system is criti- 
cised as uneconomical and costly, but apparently 
the consumer is willing to pay the cost for the 
service which is rendered. 








A recent study of delivery service in the 
city of Washington, conducted by the Census 
Bureau, showed that for bakery products the 
percentage of delivery costs to gross. sales 
averaged 19.8 per cent; for dairy products, 
12.1 per cent; for ice cream, 14.9 per cent; for 
coal and wood, 15.2 per cent; for ice, 45.6 
per cent, and for food products as a whole 7.4 
per cent. Through the influence of the Com- 
mercial Economy Board during the war de- 
livery service was simplified and reduced in 
many cities apparently without arousing seri- 
ous protest from the public. The most com- 
mon change was a restriction to one delivery 
per day. 


Cost of Modern Service. 


Miss M. B. Van Arsdale, professor of house- 
hold arts, Teachers’ College, this city, and mem- 
ber of the New York State Council of Farms and 
Markets, discussing the general subject of the 
high living costs recently is quoted as follows: 


“Some people say municipal markets would help 
the, present situation. They would cost the city a 
fortune, and it will take considerable investigation 
to decide whether that investment by the city will 
bring down the cost of food to the people sufficiently 
to pay for the experiment. But it is a matter of 
paramount interest that this should be thoroughly 
Studied, Other people say that ‘community buying’ 
will solve the problem, but what do they mean by 
community buying? A variety of things, doubtless; 
since it appears that something like 1,500 community 
buying schemes have been tried, from time to time, 
in New York. Surely this is not the panacea! 

“On one thing practically everybody is agreed: 
we all want the price of food to be lowered; but what 
do we mean—lowering the cost of food only, or are 
there other factors which need to be considered— 
notably sanitation—which if properly handled may 
increase the price of food commodities? Never 
was there a time when so much intellectual honesty 
was needed in grappling with this problem which 
is knocking at the door of every home, be it rich or 
poor. 

“The women who will be called upon in the next 
few years to help solve the difficulty must first of 
all realize that the cost of food is high, not only 
because of the war, but from other causes also for 
which they themselves are largely responsible. Wo- 
men’s clubs have insisted during the last few years 
on the sanitary aspects of food and on the sale of 
food done up in small packages which have been 
thoroughly inspected and duly labelled. All of this 
costs a great deal of money. Molasses, vinegar, and 
syrup, which used to be doled out from a keg into 
a container which the woman herself brought to the 
store, are sold now in quart and pint bottles, which 
are necessarily expensive. Women have fought hard 
for this method of sale, which they considered to be 
desirable, but are they willing to pay the ey Will 
it, perhaps, be necessary for us to go back to the 
bulk method of buying food if we really must have 
the cost reduced. In other words, can we eat our 
cake and have it too?” 


Another Factor in Prices. 
A firm operating important retail markets in 
San Francisco writes us as follows: 


“About seventy per cent of a beef carcass is what 
is called ‘coarse’ meat. This meat, while much 
cheaper in price, if properly cooked, is, nevertheless, 


very nutritious and healthful and it sells on the 
market for about one-half of the price of prime beef 
cuts. Yet, it has been a drug on the market, in San 
Francisco, of late on account of the very limited 
demand. 

“A very good friend of mine, engaged in the rctail 
meat and provision business, advises me that all 
winter long he has had great difficulty in disposing 
of storage eggs and storage butter, although the 
prices of these commodities have been about 25 per 
cent or 30 per cent below the prices of the fresh 
commodity, 

“It would seem from these facts, therefore, that 
on account of the prosperity of the masses, they are 
indisposed to purchase anything but the highest 
priced articles. You can readily understand that this 
demand for these high priced articles materiall 
increased the cost of the prime cuts of beef and fres 
eggs and butter. 

“I have had under consideration the matter of or- 
ganizing a co-operative campaign, for advertising in 
the daily papers, the fact that coarse meats, if prop- 
erly prepared, have more nutrition than prime cuts, 
in the hope that we will be able to reduce the price 
on prime cuts and increase the demand for coarse 


meats.” 
Individual Responsibility. 


The foregoing instances which serve to illus- 
trate the part which the individual choice of 
consumers plays in influencing prices, prompts 
further reflection as to the extent of individual 
responsibility for unsatisfactory conditions. It 
is the fashion now with those who are discon- 
tented with the situation in which they find them- 
selves to file a general charge against the whole 
social organization, without considering very 
critically their own obligations to that organiza- 
tion. 

At the moment there are a great many men 
looking for employment in some of the leading 
centers of the country, and at the same time a 
crying need for men on farms. The place above 
all others where men are wanted at this time in 
order to secure the production most needed is on 
the farms. Business men are urged to find places 
for men whom they do not need. Taking the 
whole country over, there is plenty of work for 
everyone, but there is the problem of suiting 
each man with the job. Under these circum- 
stances there is need for organization and some 
assistance, but there is some responsibility also 
upon the individual to take the kind of work 
needing to be done. 

There is also a great shortage of women who 
will do housework, while strenuous efforts are 
being made to raise the wages of women in indus- 
tries. If more women would turn to the field in 
which they are greatly wanted it might be easier 
to get wages up elsewhere. Does the right to 
work include a claim on society for a particular 
kind of work and a chance to do it in an entirely 
agreeable locality? Where does the individual’s 
responsibility come in? 


Loans to Small Farmers. 


The Patriotic Farmers’ Fund, which was or- 
ganized in New York State two years ago by pub- 
lic-spirited men to make small loans to farmers 




















who were not in a position to obtain ready bank 
accommodations on their own credit has been re- 
organized and incorporated under the State bank- 
ing law as the “Farmers’ Fund, Inc.” The origi- 
nal purpose was to give aid to production during 
the war, but the results were such as to encour- 
age the managers to believe that a permanent or- 
ganization in that field was wanted. 

The statement given out shows that during the 
two years 9,000 borrowers have used the Fund 
and an aggregate of $900,000 has been loaned. 
Of the first year’s loans about 60 per cent were 
paid promptly at maturity; the remainder were 
renewed and in some cases paid in installments, 
100 per cent now having been collected. Of the 
1918 business 65 per cent was paid off at ma- 
turity, and the balance are being treated as before. 


The success of the plan has been largely due 
to the voluntary co-operation of 1,500 local loan 
committeemen throughout the state, who passed 
upon the applications, and the agent banks which 
handled the funds and looked after collections. 
It is estimated that the food production of the 
state was increased $5,000,000 as a result of the 
loans. 

The experiment has been impressive to those 
associated with it as demonstrating the educa- 
tional value of efforts of this kind and that they 
can be carried on with only small losses. The 
statement says that the effect is to accustom the 
small farmer to the right use of credit and better 
business methods, and to improve his methods 
and volume of business. It adds “that the bankers 
who join in this movement should be able to 
create new accounts, to bring new people into 
acquaintance with their banks, and to place a 
very large and valuable insurance against the 
unrest of the present day by being able to assist, 
at minimum risk, the farmers of the respective 
localities.” 

The permanent company is now organized with 
a capital of $400,000 and a surplus of $100,000, 
under the investment company law of this State. 
It will be governed by a board of directors com- 
posed of thirty well-known bankers. Loans will 
be made only to directly aid production, not for 
building purposes or to buy land. 

This is in line with the work being done by 
Bankers’ Associations in many states, and every- 
thing quoted above is worthy of wide circulation 
and endorsement. The appeal and obligation of 
the day is to help develop our sources of wealth 
and make our people more productive and pros- 
perous. It was worth doing for the sake of win- 
ning the war, and it is still worth doing, to in- 
crease the wealth of the country, raise the 
standard of comfort in the homes and make better 
citizens of the rising generation. 

The call for co-operation should meet with a 
ready response in this state, and outside the state 
we suggest that bankers go ahead independently 
on the same lines or through their state associa- 
tions. It has been demonstrated that this kind 
of work pays in the development of business, 


and still more in the satisfaction that follows 
upon the development of good-will and the evi- 
dence of benefits conferred. Numerous banks in 
rural communities are now employing a farm 
adviser to investigate the opportunities in their 
territory for increasing their business with 
farmers and for increasing the business of the 
farmers by the judicious use of credit. The First 
National Bank, of New Haven, Conn., and the 
Holyoke National Bank, of Holyoke, Mass., are 
two of these. This is community up-building, 
worth more as a means of counteracting incendi- 
ary agitation than all the literature that could be 
disseminated. 


National City Bank Branches. 


Branches of this bank will soon be opened in 
Madrid and Barcelona, Spain; Brussels and 
Antwerp, Belgium; and Zurich, Switzerland. 
New branches have been opened during the last 
month at Santa Clara, Union del Rayo, Pinar 
del Rio, Ciego de Avila and Artemisa, Cuba, also 
a third branch in the City of Havana. The 
branches in Cuba will soon number 25. A branch 
was opened at Pernambuco, Brazil, and another 
at Port au Spain, Trinidad, during the month. 
The International Banking Corporaticn has 
opened a branch at Rangoon, Burma, 


The Bond Market. 


A survey of the June bond market shows a 
strong undertone as the result of a general ab- 
sorption of issues throughout the United States 
by private investors. Banks as a class have not 
been as active in the bond market due to local 
demands. The larger investment houses re- 
ported an excellent distribution of issues and 
some dealers in summarizing their weekly 
totals found that new records had been estab- 
lished. 

New offerings during the month were in 
large volume and covered the broadest list of 
securities presented since the armistice. The 
principal issues were $54,000,000 Federal Land 
Bank 4%% Farm Loan Bonds, $25,000,000 
Swedish Government 6% Bonds, $25,000,000 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6% Notes, $8,000,000 Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway 6% Bonds and $6,250,- 
000 Morris & Company 414% Bonds. 

The trend of prices for Liberty 44%4s was 
slightly downward, the net decline amounting to 
about % of 1%. The interesting feature of the 
government bond market was the listing of Vic- 
tory 4%4 and tax exempt 334; the former opened 
at 99.90 and sold from 99.88 to 100, while the 
33%4s sold from 100.04 to 100.20. Industrial 
bonds reached their highest average since the 
armistice. 

Toward the middle of the month prices de- 
clined slightly and the high money market, 
which caused material contraction in stock 
trading, had a sentimental effect which also 
reduced bond transactions. The feature of the 




















Liberty bond market was the strength in tax 
exempt issues, Liberty 314s reaching 99.70 and 
Victory 334s, 100.44. Local traction issues de- 
clined following the report of Mayor Hylan’s 
Opposition to an increase in local fares. Mu- 
nicipal prices were firm, with dealers reporting 
a scarcity of tax exempt issues as the result of 
the wide demand. 

The month closed with an active market. 
Public utilities advanced in price and the im- 
provement in tractions was attributed to ex- 
President Taft’s address before the Federal 
Commission of Electric Railways in New 
York. Industrial bonds continued their up- 
ward trend. This class of security is in a par- 
ticularly favorable position at the present time 
for many of the companies have large sur- 
pluses and have been able to call their bonds. 
Bethlehem Steel called the first two issues of 
its 7% Notes, a total of $15,000,000, while the 
Cudahy Packing Company called $1,500,000 of 
its 7% Notes for the sinking fund. The demand 
for municipals was not as broad but prices 


remained firm. The State of Pennsylvania 
sold $12,000,000 444% tax free road bonds 
which were offered on a 3.90% basis. There 
were ten bids for the issue and the sale regis- 
ters the record price this year for state and 
city bonds. War Finance Corporation 5s have 
been actively traded “over the counter.” 
Second grade rails are attracting attention. 
Missouri Pacific First and Refunding 5s due 
1965 are quoted 87%, about a 534% basis, 
which compares with 96 in 1917. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 25-year 4s are quoted 
at 72 ‘hy yielding 7%, which compares with 95 
in 1917 

Acceptances totaling $40,000,000 drawn un- 
der the $50,000,000 Belgian Export Credit, 
have been sent to the various syndicate partici- 
pants for acceptance and will appear on the 
market this week at rates from 4% to 4 5/16. 

The combined average of 40 active issues as 
compiled by the Wall Street Journal on June 
30 was 85.30, compared with 85.88 on May 30 
and 83.45 on June 30, 1918. 








STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 27, 1919. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
















































































RESOURCES Boston| N.Y. | Phila. | Clev’d| Rich’d|Atlanta| Chicago | St. Louis'M’npl’s} Kas.City | Dallas|S.Fr’sco| Total 
Gold coin and certificates 3,626 | 210,322 419 | 36,180 | 2,198 | 7,939 | 23,367 3,794 8,394 94 7,420 | 10,382 314,135 
Gold Settiement Fund F.R. 

REO ee 33,536 | 255.520 | 42,662 | 30,962 | 24,365 | 11,295 91,909 23 075 24,549 29,607 6.922 22,644 597,046 
Total gold held by banks| 37,162 | 465,842 | 43,081 | 67,142 | 26,563 | 19,234 115,276 26,869 | 32,943 | 29,701 | 14,342 | 33,026 911,181 
= with Federal Reserve 
WER. iad dddsake Hectd> 57,135 | 292,311 68,205 | 115,510 ; 32,090 | 42,668 | 261,677 53,729 36,581 25,113 15 904 | 112,901 1,113,824 
Gal’ Redemption Fund...| 14.236 24.829 13.336 810 8 562 § 423 27,140 4,258 3,781 16,255 3.327 822 122.779 
Total gold reserves..| 108,533 | 782,982 | 124,622 | 183,462 | 67,215 | 67,325 | 404,093 84,856 | 73,305 71,069 | 33,573 | 146,749 | 2,147,784 
_ tender notes, Silver, ’ 
nadie ididcheeGdakbehhs 7,041 | 51,541 251 938 452 | 1,528 1,109 3,050 103 237 1,997 225 68,472 
Total Reserves...... 115,574 | 834,523 | 124,873 | 184,400 | 67,667 | 68,853 | 405,202 87,906 73,408 71,306 | 35,570 | 146,974 2,116,256 
Bills disctd : Sec. by Govt. 
war gesouiens BS by 144,720 | 567,632 | 173,957 | 119,768 | 73.349 | 71.819 | 200,427 56.405 | 39.110 | 44,662 | 28494} 53,140 | 1,573,483 
BEE GREP. Bick ds nick scent 10,454 53,485 17,229 7,201 | 14,826 | 16,771 21,824 9,693 4,908 | 48,985 24,360 14,821 244,557 
Bills Soankt in open mar- 
OO Saar es 18,180 | 100,822 860 | 36.972 7,744 7.173 40,463 7,396 18,786 8 1,020 65.134 304.558 
Total bills on hand. .| 173,354 | 721.939 | 192.046 | 163,941 | 95,919 | 95,763 | 262,714 73.494 62,804 | 93,655 53.874 | 133,095 2,122.598 
U.S. Governm’t Konds.... 539 1,302 385 1,083 1,234 376 4,476 1,153 116 1868 3,966 2,632 27,130 
U. S. Victory Notes.... ... 50 246 335 
U. S. certificates of indebt- 
OEROED. ccccevatccqeerensc 16.916 63.901 21,861 | 17,497 €,360 | 10,599 24,612 17 068 6.924 6,880 5,688 5.798 204,104 
Total Earning Assets} 190,839 | 787.192 | 215,294 | 182,521 | 103,513 | 106,745 | 291.802 91,715 70,090 | 109,403 63,528 | 141,525 2,354,167 
Bank premises............ 800 3,972 500 875 392 218 2,936 541 401 222 400 11,257 
Uncoliected Items ‘deduct 
toa gross deposits)....| 62,642 | 175,776 | 62,180 | 55,322 | 54,036 | 26,953 | 76,149 43,555 | 15,026 | 55,172 | 19,997 | 39,255 686,063 

dl tion fund inst 
AER bank notes " <a 846 1,844 1,075 859 448 509 1,626 659 314 730 396 408 9,714 
All other resources........ 314 2,942 994 902 723 371 1,612 508 180 484 703 818 10,551 
TOTAL RESOURCES..... 371,015 | 1,806.249 | 404.916 | 424,879 | 226.779 | 203.649 | 779,327 224,884 | 159,018 | 237,496 | 120,416 | 329,380 5,288,008 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Paidin............ 6,877 21,445 7,651 9,233 4,205 3,247 11,453 3.866 3.011 3,762 3,240 4,774 82,764 

I vo nenestoutan aghon 2,995 21,117 2,608 3,552 2,196 1,510 6,416 1,603 1.415 2.421 1,184 2,448 49.466 
Government Deposits..... 11,332 15,363 | 10,680 5,387} 4,297 1942 3,959 4,882 »184 ‘ 558 2,522 73,614 
Due to members—-reserve 

ER Eee 106,625 | 730.278 | 100,213 | 123.903 | 51,156 997 | 236.012 58.762 51,051 80,735 43,583 85,715 1,713,030 
Deferred 7 chee pale 45,330 | 126,268 | 54,473 | 48,942} 46,935 | 21,828 68.781 35,684 10,662 35,309 15,613 24.595 420 
All other deposits... 1,793 | 103.869 1.229 253 109 107 2.528 540 378° 259 14 4,514 115,693 

Total Gross pa aae, +--| 165,080 | 975,778 | 166,595 | 178,485 | 102,497 | 71,874 | 311,280 99,868 | 65,275 | 122,811 59,868 | 117,346 2,436,757 
F. R. Notes in actual circu- 

ee antcensevivdhehamat 176,159 | 737,437 | 203,703 | 214,663 | 109,630 | 115,662 | 421,672 | 102,860 | 82,032 | 93,677 | 46,937 | 194,748 | 2,499,180 
F. R. Bank Notes in circu- 

lation, net liability...... 16,760 35,143 20.788 | 15,895 | 6,148 9,707 24.461 15,196 5,975 12,393 7,695 7,024 177,185 
All other Liabilities....... 3.143 15,329 3,571 3,051 2,103 1,649 4045 1.491 1,310 2.432 1,492 3,040 42.656 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..... 371.015 | 1.806.249 | 404,916 | 424,879 | 226,779 | 203.649! 779.327 224.884 | 159.018! 237.496 | 120.416) 329,380 5.288.008 





(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation, 2,499,180. 


(b) — discounted and bought: U. 


Total 2 


S. Government short term gee ieenteinat warrants, etc.: 1—15 days 1,585,550 ; 16—30 days 187,964; 
—60 days 239 564; 61—90 days 122.155; over 90 days 191,469. 6.702, 


Ratio of gold reserver to net deposit and Federal Reserve note liabilities combined 62.1%. Ratio of gold reserves to F. R. notes 
in actual circulation after setting aside 35% against net deposit liabilities—64.2%. 
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Foreign Issues. 


Foreign government bonds were steady, and 
the Russian 6%4s advanced despite the fact that 
it has been found necessary to defer payment 
of principal and interest. This issue of three- 
year notes, sold in this country in 1916, fell due 
on June 18, and Mr. S. Ughit, Charge d’Affaires 
and interum of Russia and Financial Attache to 
the Russian Embassy, gave out the following 
statement in reference thereto: 


“On behalf of the Government of Russia, I desire to 
announce that due to circumstances beyond control I 
shall be unable to provide funds to meet at maturity 
the Imperial Russian Government $50,000,000 614% 
Three-Year Credit. 

“I have been in communication with the All-Russian 
Government in Omsk, under Admiral Kolchak, and, 
while I have received no reply as yet, the published ac- 
counts of Admiral Kolchak’s communication to the 
Allied Governments clearly state that the external obli- 
gations of the Russian Government issues prior to 
November, 1917, will be recognized. I am sure this 
matter has been given earnest and serious considera- 
tion, and I am confident that the holders of this obli- 
gation may reasonably expect arrangements to be made 
for the payment of this debt as soon as the All-Russian 
Government is formally recognized.” 


Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, acting as Vice-Chair- 
man of the Foreign Securities Section of the 
Investment Bankers Association, has appointed 
the following committee in the interests of 





Americans who participated in the $50,000,000 
61%4% Russian Credit: J. H. Fulton, Executive 
Manager of the National City Bank, Chairman; 
Thomas Cochran of J. P. Morgan & Co., N. 
Dean Jay of the Guaranty Trust Co., Lloyd W. 
Smith of Harris, Forbes & Co., Charles S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Frederic 
W. Allen of Lee, Higginson & Co., and Albert 
H. Wiggin, ex-officio. 

Hon. Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of 
State, has made the following public statement: 


“Owing to the present confusion in Russia, it is not 
practicable at this time for the State Department to 
make any presentation of the legal claims of American 
citizens against Russia. The people of America, how- 
ever, are now, as they have been in the past, most sym- 
pathetic with the great Russian people and eagerly de- 
sire to see them work out for themselves a stable form 
of government, and when that time comes the State 
Department will use its good offices to call such claims 
to the attention of that government. With reference 
to the $50,000,000 credit established by certain banks in 
the United States, it will be remembered that this 
money was advanced in good faith when Russia was 
fighting for her life, and that the credit was primarily 
for buying supplies which were sorely needed by the 
Russian people for their military and civilian needs at 
the time. 

“Whatever stable government may ultimately assume 
control in Russia, it is to be expected that it will fol- 
low the practice which enlightened governments have 
always followed, of recognizing the legitimate external 
loans of prior governments.” ‘ 





DISCOUNT RATES 
Discount rates of each Federal Reserve Bank approved by the Federal Reserve Board up to June 30, 1919. 




















Discounts other than trade acceptances. Trade acceptances. 
Secured by U. S. Government 
war obligations. 
Otherwise secured, also unsecured, ‘ a 
Maturing within 15 maturing within— Maturing within— 
eral Reserve Bank uding mem- 
Fed ® ° ber banks’ 
collaterz! notcs. 
Maturing 
Secured by|Secured by Ist09 [15 days, in- Agricul- 
U.S. certi-| Liberty | days. | cluding | co | turetand = 
ficates of | bonds and member 16 to 00 Gl to £ live-stock | 4; days. 15 to 90 
indebted-| Victory banks’ | days. cays. paper days. 
ness. notes. collateral : over 90 
notes. days. 
ON che tisacstenseacses 4 4 4 4 4% 4 5 4 4% 
WOT ORs. ssiswice usec 4 4 4% 4 43 4 5 4 4% 
Philadelphia ..............- 4 4 i 4 4’ 4% 4 4% 
OS eae 4 4 4 4% 4% 4% 34 if 4% 
Wisbinamll: sc. ¢s203: canst e0. 4 Ai 44 4% 4% 44 4 4% 
4 4 344 4% 4 4 i$ 4% 
24 4% 4% 4% 4 4%, % 4 4 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4% 4 5 % 4% 4 
34 4% 4 4% 5 5 5 4% 4% 
4 44 4 4% 4% 5 3/4 4% 4 
434 4% 4 4% 5 5 - 5% 4% 4 






































1Rates for discounted bankers’ acceptances maturing within 15 days, 4 per cent; within 16 to 60 days, 4% per 


cent 3 within 61 to 90 days, 4%4 per cent. 


Rate of 4 per cent on paper secured by fourth Liberty loan bonds where paper rediscounted has been taken 


by discounting member banks at rates not exceeding interest rate on bonds. 
* Applies only to member banks’ collateral notes; rate of 4% per cent on customers’ paper. ‘ 


*Rate of 4% 
Note 1.—Accep 


r cent on member banks’ collateral notes. 
nees purchased in open market, minimum rate 4 per cent. 


Note 2.—Rates on paper secured by War Finance Corporation bonds, 1 per cent higher than on commercial paper 


of commeenae maturity. 
Note 


.—Whenever application is made by member banks for renewal of 15-day paper the Federal Reserve Banfs 


may charge a rate not exceeding that for 90-day paper of the same class. 


” THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 














ELEVEN NEW BRANCH BANKS 


Intensify Foreign Trade Facilities 
; : of 
The National City Bank of New York 


O serve banks, manufacturers, and traders throughout the 

world, the foreign organization of The National City Bank 

of New York has been further developed by the opening of new 
branch banks at: 


CAMAGUEY, CUBA CAIBARIEN, CUBA 
CIEGO DE AVILA, CUBA UNION DEL REyYs, CUBA 
GUANTANAMO, CUBA ARTEMISA, CUBA 
PINAR DEL RIO, CUBA SANTA CLARA, CUBA 
MANZANILLO, CUBA PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL 
PorT-AU-SPAIN, TRINIDAD 


and the GALIANO SUB-BRANCH in the city of 
HAVANA, CUBA 


Fifty-six branch banks of The National City Bank of New 
York are now at the disposal of the world’s trade, including 
those of the International Banking Corporation, now directly 
included in its organization. 


Our service has been found of advantage in entering for- 
eign markets, in the extension of foreign credits, handling of 
collections, and many other important phases of foreign trade. 
It makes dollar or any other exchange available anywhere in 
the world. 


If you are ready for foreign trade, we shall be glad to 
confer with you either direct, or through any of our correspon- 
dent banks. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
55 Wall Street, New York 


Combined Resources $1,030,017,654 
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